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Frisius, Minister, Regiomontanus, Peter Martyr, Ortelius and
other modern geographers, as well as by the experience of cer-
tain navigators, including Othere in king Alfred's time and others
more recent.
Sir Humphrey Gilbert's tract remains amongst the most
notable literary contributions to the subject of exploration which
preceded the publication of the monumental work of Hakluyt
At the conclusion of his discourse, he writes: ' He is not worthy
to live at all who, for fear of danger or death, shunneth his
country's service or his own honour, since death is inevitable
and the fame of virtue immortal.' This discourse has the true
ring of a scholarly and patriotic Englishman, and there is much
freshness in its persuasive earnestness.
This great Englishman made his first voyage of discovery to
North America, with his half-brother, Sir Walter Ralegh, in his
company, in 1578. Hakluyt has preserved a narrative of Gilbert's
last enterprise, in 1583, in which he perished; and there are few
more striking pictures in English narrative literature than that
of the old seaman, on the September afternoon upon which his
vessel, the ' Squirrel,' was overwhelmed, sitting abaft on his quarter-
deck with a book in his hand, hailing the men in the 'Golden
Hind/ which was following in the wake, whenever she came within
hailing distance, with the old seaman's phrase, uttered, says the
narrator, with signs of joy, 'We are as near to heaven by sea
as by land.' These were the last words of this good English-
man before he went down. A speech, says the narrator, 'well
beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as I can testify
he was/
Meanwhile, the valiant Martin Frobisher had also been battling
with the icy approaches to the north-west, in 1576 and 1577 ; and,
in the following year captain George Best, Frobisher's trusted
friend, printed in black letter A true discourse of the late voyages
for the finding of a passage to Cathaya by the north-weast,
under the conduct of Martin Frobisher, Generall. Hakluyt has
collected narratives of all these voyages, but none are so lively
and vigorous as those which captain Best has given us in his
volume. What could be more direct and forcible than a letter
which Frobisher wrote in August 1577 to certain Englishmen
who were held captive by truculent natives, and whom he was
resolved to set free?
In the name of God, in whom we all believe, who, I trust, hath preserved
your bodies and souls amongst these infidels, I commend me unto you. I will